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“RING IN THE NEW...” 


jks what is this Missionary Education Movement? 
How did it get started? What is its purpose, its reason 
for being—and what does it do?” These are the ques- 
tions that many people are asking. 

This booklet is an answer to questions like these— 
and to many more. This concise account of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, popularly called the 
M.E.M., is addressed to all who are connected with or 
interested in the National Council of the Churches of 
- Christ in the United States of America, and to the 
many thousands of hard-working people whose job it 
has been to further the preparation and distribution 
and use of M.E.M. literature. It seeks to define in clear 
terms the meaning and importance of the M.E.M. at 
this time when it is about to broaden its relationship 
and change its name to the Joint Commission of Mis- 
sionary Education of the National Council. 


HOW IT ALL STARTED 


The last quarter of the nineteenth century saw 
something altogether new in American church life. 
This new phenomenon was the great surging up of 
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young people’s organizations, all dedicated to what 
in the largest sense might be called the missionary 
enterprise. 

These movements were popular in that they origi- 
nated in the hearts and minds of zealous young people, 
as well as under the leadership of farseeing clergymen 
who quickly enlisted the enthusiasm and participa- 
tion of youth. 

Among these organizations were the Student 
Y.M.C.A., which was founded in 1877; the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, in 1881; the Student 
Y.W.C.A., in 1886; the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions, in 1886; and within the several 
denominations such organizations as the Epworth 
League, the Baptist Young People’s Union, and others. 

Many of the members of these organizations were 
actually young adults, with the active leadership in 
the hands of those who were in the middle and late 
twenties and early thirties. College students were, of 
course, very active in these groups. Great religious 
and missionary forces were profoundly influencing 
American colleges at that time, and many young men 
and women who had never thought of missionary ac- 
tivity in earlier days found themselves inspired to the 
decision to give their lives to such work. Young mar- 
ried people, in their late twenties and early thirties, 
were also tremendously active. By about the turn of 
the century some five million members were enrolled 
in church youth organizations. Considering the popu- 
lation of the United States at that time, it is easy to 
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see what a tremendous influence these energetic, dedi- 
cated young people had on the religious life of the 
country. 

It soon became obvious that there were far more 
volunteers asking to be sent abroad in foreign mission- 
ary capacities than the mission boards of the various 
denominations could afford to finance. This naturally 
led the young people—and their leaders were at one 
with them in this—to stir up the home churches to in- 
creased giving for the sake of the entire missionary 
enterprise, not only in the foreign field but also in 
the more intensive cultivation of missions at home. 

A significant phase of the widespread interest in 
missions at this time was the development, through 
the Student Volunteer Movement, of outlines and 
textbooks to be used for group mission study. Up until 
1890 there had been no uniform or systematic provi- 
sion for the study of missions. In 1895 a pamphlet on 
China was prepared, and the next year the first of a 
series of textbooks was published. These not only 
helped to hold the loyalty of volunteers but attracted 
nonvolunteers. Some were used in church groups as 
well. 

By degrees the leaders of the young people’s groups 
began to see the need for a concerted campaign in 
the churches for missionary education, thus carrying 
out into larger circles what had been begun in the 
colleges. The end purpose of this campaign was the 
awakening of a vastly increased missionary conscious- 
ness throughout Protestant America and the recogni- 
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tion of missions as central in the life and work of the 
churches. 

By the opening of the new century, the officers and 
board members concerned with young people’s work 
in the various denominations were beginning to lay 
plans for united action. They called a meeting which 
was held in New York City on December 11 and 12, 
1901. This conference was attended by 195 represen- 
tatives and workers from the leading missionary agen- 
cies of the United States and Canada. At the conclu- 
sion of the meetings a provisional committee was 
elected consisting of representatives of leading boards 
of foreign and home missions. 

Carrying out one of its principal commissions, the 
committee arranged a second conference which was 
held at Silver Bay, Lake George, New York, during 
the next summer. Here, on July 18, 1902, official repre- 
sentatives sent by the various missionary agencies 
formally established the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement. 

The upsurge of missionary interest at the opening 
of the century had brought into being two other inter- 
denominational agencies whose purposes were closely 
related to those of the new Movement and with which 
it was to have in later years vitally important coopera- 
tive relationships. 

The first of these agencies grew out of the great 
Ecumenical Conference held in New York City in 
1900, when a group representing several women’s 
boards of foreign missions had formed the Central 
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Committee on the United Study of Foreign Missions. 
This committee issued in 1901 the first of a series of 
study books for women’s societies. The women’s 
boards of home missions formed the second agency in 
19038—the Council of Women for Home Missions— 
which then began to publish a yearly study book in 
its particular field. 

It was the farseeing leaders of these women’s groups 
who did pioneering work in planning and publishing 
the first interdenominational missionary books for 
children. The Central Committee also established a 
quarterly missionary magazine for children, Every- 
land, which became a favorite in thousands of homes. 


THE MEANING OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The founders who established the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement did so in the firm conviction 
that “missions” means Christianity in action, and more 
particularly, the churches in action. 

Of course, there were many people then, as there 
are many today, who think of the missionary ideal, in 
Dr. T. H. P. Sailer’s words, as a harmless eccentricity 
like boarding school French or a nuisance by which 
some people insist that other people shall believe as 
they do. 

In contrast to this view, however, a great tide of 
dynamic Christian action began to pulse through the 
United States toward the end of the last century—a 
tide that has continued high and sweeping to this day, 
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half a century after the original Movement was 
founded. The basic inspiration of this drive lay in the 
recognition of Christianity as a religion that is essen- 
tially missionary in character, so that what it does is 
“to energize individuals in active sharing of the love 
and purpose of God for all mankind.” Those who 
understand this and believe it have only one further 
step to go—and that is to find out where and how they 
may effectively serve that divine purpose. It is at this 
point that religion calls upon all the resources of edu- 
cation—and education of depth and power with the 
missionary dynamic at its very heart. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


The principal methods employed by the new or- 
ganization to promote interest in missions and. mis- 
sionary training and activity were carefully thought 
out. Each year interdenominational missionary con- 
ferences were held to train leaders for working with 
young people. By 1904 six such conferences had al- 
ready been held in various sections of the country, 
with a total attendance of about 1,400 leaders and 
delegates. By 1906 there were eight such conferences, 
each of ten days’ duration, with a total attendance of 
2,500. The conferences were primarily intended as 
annual councils for the organization of the forthcom- 
ing years campaign and as training schools for the 
better equipment of leaders. 

It was from these early conferences that a country- 
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wide trend developed in the direction of more and 
more annual conferences (usually during the summer) 
held by the various denominations separately and de- 
voted to mission study procedures—something entirely 
different from anything that had ever happened pre- 
viously. As the missionary conference experiment, 
which began at Silver Bay in 1902, spread to other 
centers, such as Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; Ocean Park, 
Maine; Blue Ridge, North Carolina; Asilomar, Cali- 
fornia; Estes Park, Colorado; and Seabeck, Washing- 
ton, new standards were developed for such gather- 
ings. These standards have been largely responsible 
for the continuing influence and success of the confer- 
ences. Practically all the leaders who started the great 
development of denominational summer conferences 
received their inspiration and early training at one of 
these interdenominational missionary meetings. 

Another method initiated by the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement was the extension of summer 
conference work into gatherings at various metropoli- 
tan institutes during the fall and winter months. At 
these later meetings men and women who had re- 
ceived training during the summer in turn trained 
local church workers who were unable to attend the 
summer conferences. By 1906 some twenty of these 
city missionary institutes had been conducted, with 
over 5,000 registered delegates. Often deputations 
were organized consisting of members of the Move- 
ments staff and other qualified leaders who traveled 
from city to city holding institutes. 


The most important method the organization put 
into practice, however, was the promotion of mission 
study through carefully prepared textbooks and other 
literature. This ambitious undertaking made it neces- 
sary, of course, for the organization to embark upon 
the business of publishing. Within two years it was 
able to report, for instance, that one of its books, 
Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, had sold 40,000 copies 
in the space of a few months. At that time such a sale 
of a single volume meant that at least 40,000 young 
people were meeting week after week for the study of 
Christian missions in Japan, just as literary clubs 
would meet for the study of Shakespeare or Browning. 

In addition to regular texts, the group also pub- 
lished manuals of methods, guides for leaders, maps, 
and Mission Campaign Libraries, all in large quan- 
tities. By 1906, for instance, seven mission study books 
had been published with an aggregate sale of 193,000 
volumes; six sets of reference books, totaling 170,000 
volumes had been sold, plus 384,000 mission study 
class manuals and other teacher helps, as well as maps, 
wall charts and programs for Sunday schools. All in 
all, some 200,000 young people were meeting weekly 
to study missions. 

The years following were to see these young people 
(and others not so young) studying missions not only 
through these conventional means, but through still 
other ingenious and enterprising methods—exhibits, 
stereopticon lectures, pageants, and plays. Eventually, 
in 1907, even the outlines of the new Closely Graded 
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Sunday School Lessons included missionary courses, 
and materials based on them were syndicated. This 
last was an index of the powerful influence the young 
movement had already begun to exert on the basic 
pattern of church life. For here, with the entrance of 
mission study into Sunday school curricula, there was 
proof positive that the denominations were accepting 
the missionary enterprise as an essential part of Chris- 
tianity. When, in 1907, therefore, the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement was incorporated by special act 
of the legislature of the State of New York, one might 
well have said that it was far more than a legal act. It 
was, rather, a sort of confirmation that the organization 
had been tried and found valid, that it was solvent, 
well run, and soundly organized, and that, whatever 
name it might later use, its work was “here to stay.” 


EXPANSION—A NEW NAME-— 
AND UNIFICATION 


Not only did the Movement “stay,” but it expanded 
its scope and activities among the general church 
public so effectively during the next few years that it 
soon became the conviction of its Board of Managers 
that there should be a change in its name to indicate 
its wider scope. For in addition to the great interest of 
the young people it was found that men and women 
of all ages and children, too, had become enthusiasti- 
cally interested in mission study and in missionary 
activity. As a result, in July, 1911, the name of the 
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organization was changed by court action to the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement of the United States 
and Canada. 

By this time the Movement had begun to follow a 
system of building its study program that it still uses, 
namely, the selection each year of two major themes— 
one related to home missions and one to foreign. 
Around these themes the publications were planned. 
At first only study books and helps for adult groups 
were prepared by the M.E.M. But as cooperation with 
women’s interdenominational groups developed over 
the years, the themes were selected in joint consulta- 
tions, and books and guides for youth and children’s 
groups were planned as units in a well rounded pro- 
gram. The Movement and the women’s groups sever- 
ally took responsibility for publishing particular 
pieces of material, and the specifications were so 
drawn that the books were properly differentiated in 
purpose and character. A further sign of growing co- 
operation was the transfer in 1913 of the management 
of Everyland from the Central Committee to the 
M.E.M., which published it monthly until it was dis- 
continued in the early twenties. 

The experience of the Movement’s first years 
showed clearly that through cooperative publishing 
the boards were able to produce study books and ma- 
terials at substantially lower costs than if each worked 
alone. Moreover, the large printings achieved by the 
pooling of orders kept retail prices down to a point 
that stimulated wider buying in local churches. 
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Within five years after its founding the Movement was 
ordering as many as 75,000 copies on the first printing 
of its books, and in some cases 100,000 copies were 
produced at a time. 

The content of the books was, however, the first 
consideration, and the cooperating denominations 
found that they could command a wider range of able 
authors and challenge the attention of the churches 
more sharply by concerted than by individual ap- 
proach to their common problems. In the earlier years 
each board wanted its own imprint placed on the 
books that it distributed; also special inserts of de- 
nominational material were sometimes bound into the 
volumes. Gradually the boards ceased to make such 
requests for the printing of denominational names or 
inserts in the books. From about 1925 on, the books 
have been reaching the local churches under the inter- 
denominational imprint only. 

With the perspective that comes with time, it can 
now perhaps rightly be said that partly through their 
interlocking and cooperative work in the Missionary 
Education Movement, the Protestant churches in 
North America, both great and small, have grown in 
the spirit of mutual understanding and unity. 


EARLY LEADERS 


The great vigor of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement and the Missionary Education Movement 
has surely been, to a considerable degree, due to the 
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exceptionally energetic and prudent activities of its 
early leaders. 

To C. V. Vickrey, first General Secretary, must go a 
large share of the credit for getting the early organi- 
zation started on its excellent foundation. Among his 
closest collaborators were Luther D. Wishard, one of 
the secretaries of the International Council of the 
Y.M.C.A., who was deeply interested in missions; Dr. 
F. C. Stephenson, Young People’s Secretary of the 
Methodist Church of Canada; and S. Earl Taylor, Sec- 
retary of the Young People’s Department of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

One of Mr. Vickrey’s successors as General Secre- 
tary, Harry Wade Hicks, served the Movement in that 
capacity from 1909 to 1918, after having been one of 
its most active Board members in earlier years. He 
gave distinguished leadership through a period that 
saw a marked extension in the program of activities 
and the growth of effective cooperation with other 
educational missionary bodies. 

There were present at the first conference two men 
who were destined to have a long and influential con- 
nection with the work of missionary education: Harry 
S. Myers and T. H. P. Sailer. Dr. Myers, a Baptist, had 
been one of the pioneer leaders in missionary work for 
young people and an early member of the Board of 
Managers of the Movement. At an early date he was 
chosen to be Assistant General Secretary in the staff of 
the Movement and directed its publishing depart- 
ment. Although he later returned to the service of his 
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own denomination, he resumed his place on the Move- 
ment’s Board of Managers and for many years held it. 

Dr. Sailer had been an instructor at the University 
of Pennsylvania and active in the Student Volunteer 
Movement through which he stimulated great interest 
in mission study classes throughout the Philadelphia 
area. He was then called to the staff of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, where he organized 
its Educational Department—besides which he took a 
leading part as a member of the M.E.M. Board of 
Managers in extending the mission study class move- 
ment on a national scale. His training classes for lead- 
ers, especially in the Movement’s “mother” conference 
at Silver Bay, have deeply influenced a whole genera- 
tion of missionary leaders from many denominations. 
Dr. Sailer prepared many of the guides and manuals 
for class leaders that were published by the Move- 
ment over many years and wrote two of its adult 
books. Since 1928 he has continued his distinguished 
contribution to the work of the Movement by serving, 
without salary, as its Honorary Secretary. 

Three other men, who were destined to hold places 
of great responsibility in the missionary work of the 
Methodist Church, threw their energies in the early 
days into the interdenominational work of the M.E.M. 
—George F. Sutherland, Morris W. Ehnes, and Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer. The latter two were both staff execu- 
tives for some years. Mr. Ehnes as Editorial Secretary 
was largely responsible for setting the high standards 
of editorial practice still followed by the Movement. 
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Dr. Diffendorfer, Educational Secretary, did, as some- 
one has said, so many things of real worth for the 
Movement that it is hard to select any particular one 
for special praise. Dr. Sutherland has also brought 
varied talents to the organization and has given it 
leadership as Chairman of its Educational and Busi- 
ness Committees and of the Board of Managers and 
as Treasurer. To all these men, and to two laymen— 
William F. Cochran and Samuel Thorne, who were so 
helpful on the business and financial side—the Move- 
ment has owed and will always owe a great deal. Space 
does not permit mention of many others who gave 
freely of their time, energy, and creative experience 
to the growth and expansion of this enterprise. 


FROM WORLD WAR I TO 1950 


The principal work and basic structure of the Move- 
ment continued largely as they were from the begin- 
ning of the century’s second decade, up through the 
First World War, and into the year 1919. At that time 
the Interchurch World Movement was founded, and 
the M.E.M., without going through any fundamental 
revision of its charter, became the Missionary Educa- 
tion Department of that federative organization. 

Following the dissolution of the Interchurch World 
Movement in 1920, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada resumed its 
independent operation. At that time a fundamental 
change in its financial policy was inaugurated. Pre- 
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viously the Movement had depended on individual 
contributions for its financial support, in addition to 
such sums as accrued from margins on publications. 
These margins were always small, since the purpose 
was not to make a profit but to provide the denomina- 
tions with high-grade literature at moderate prices. 
Under this plan the secretaries of the Movement had 
had to spend much time and energy in raising the 
budget. 

In 1921, at the time when the Movement was re- 
organized, the Board of Managers decided that such 
part of the budget as could not be covered by the 
margins on sales of literature should be provided 
thereafter by appropriations from the cooperating de- 
nominational boards on a regular yearly basis. 

The financial reports following 1921 have shown 
that the proceeds from sales have provided eighty 
to eighty-five per cent of the operating budget. The 
amounts requested from the several boards to make up 
the balance were determined on a pro rata basis, each 
board being asked to contribute the same percentage 
of its current income from living donors. Thus, each 
one assumed a proportionate share, regardless of its 
size or financial strength. It was decided also that 
every board would have one representative on the 
Board of Managers regardless of the amount of its 
contribution. The participating boards having larger 
incomes were allowed only a limited number of addi- 
tional representatives, even though the share of the 
budget allotted to them might be greatly dispropor- 
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tionate to the quotas asked from those having smaller 
incomes. The assumption of this responsibility by the 
boards has been the foundation stone of the success 
of the Movement during almost three decades since 
its reorganization. 

Another decision of importance on the policy level 
was reached in 1926, when the name Friendship Press 
was adopted as a publishing imprint. Experience had 
clearly indicated that many of the Movement’s publica- 
tions were well adapted fora more general distribution 
than they were receiving. A short, easily remembered 
press name would afford a distinct advantage for 
promotion in wider fields of general religious edu- 
cation and in public schools, libraries, and the book 
trade. At first the Friendship Press imprint was carried 
on only a limited number of publications. The venture 
proved a success, and now the majority of the Move- 
ment’s publications bear that imprint. To protect the 
name, the Friendship Press was incorporated, its 
Board of Managers being the Board of the Movement. 
There is therefore absolutely no difference between 
the Missionary Education Movement and Friendship 
Press so far as publications are concerned. 

From the time of its reorganization in 1921, the 
Movement has extended the range and variety of its 
graded publications on the annual themes for home 
and foreign mission study. It has also published an 
increasing number of general books and pamphlets 
on timely issues confronting the missionary enter- 
prise. In a number of instances it has published for 
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other missionary agencies books initiated by them that 
have enriched the body of good literature available 
for missionary education. It has had especially close 
cooperation with the Student Volunteer Movement 
and the International Missionary Council and now 
serves the latter regularly as its publisher and dis- 
tributor. 

There has been a steady growth, moreover, in the 
planning of audio and visual materials through an 
M.E.M. committee consisting of denominational rep- 
resentatives who have responsibilities in this field. 
The motion picture films originated in this committee 
are produced either through the denominational de- 
partments and exchanged among them or through a 
cooperating agency, the Protestant Film Commission. 
The planning of sets of Kodachrome slides and film- 
strips for young people's and children’s groups is be- 
coming an important feature of this committee’s work. 
It has also set in motion the distribution of recordings 
of missionary programs that have been prepared for 
radio broadcasting. 

A special word should be said here regarding the 
place of missionary plays in the Movement’s program. 
In stimulating the use of drama as an instrument of 
education in the church, the M.E.M. from its early 
days made significant contribution to a new field. Not 
only have plays and pageants been published but also 
manuals on principles and methods of educational 
drama for the service of religion. In the summer con- 
ferences, courses have from time to time been offered 
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giving training in the presentation of drama as a dy- 
namic part of the program of missionary education in 
the local church and community. 

One of the Movement’s enterprises in drama and 
pageantry was carried out on such a scale and touched 
so many hundreds of thousands of people that it calls 
for special mention. This was the presentation of the 
elaborate “Pageant of Darkness and Light,” by John 
Oxenham and Hamish MacCunn, performed by prin- 
cipals and choruses of several hundred persons in con- 
nection with a series of missionary expositions in 
Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and other large cities. 
These expositions ran for several weeks in the largest 
halls and arenas available. They made vivid the life 
of various Oriental and African countries through rep- 
resentation of typical houses, temples, shops, and 
market places. Mission study classes were held—pre- 
viously in local churches to instruct young people and 
adults who had volunteered to serve as stewards in 
explaining to visitors conditions and customs in the 
respective countries. Many short plays and dramatic 
sketches were presented by the stewards and church 
groups as features in the program of events. For the 
exposition called “The World in Boston,” which was 
held in that city in 1911, fifteen thousand stewards 
were trained over a two-month period. A third of a 
million visitors paid admission during the month that 
it was running in that city. 

In the area of leadership education the steady 
growth of cooperation among the various interde- 
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nominational councils has resulted in the founding of 
a Joint Committee on Conferences by the Foreign 
Missions Conference, the Home Missions Council, the 
United Council of Church Women, and the M.E.M. 
The executive work of this committee is done by the 
M.E.M. The parent conference at Silver Bay, now 
called a Conference on the Christian World Mission, 
is carried forward under the direction of the Joint 
Committee; and consultative relationships are main- 
tained with a group of conferences both in the East 
and West for the purpose of stimulating the growth of 
similar centers in which training of an advanced type 
is available for the denominational workers in the 
several areas. 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
JOIN FORCES 


Perhaps the most striking change in the organiza- 
tion of the churches’ efforts for missionary education 
has come about through the growth in common action 
between the men’s and women’s agencies for missions, 
both denominational and interdenominational. As de- 
nominational mergers began to take place between 
the two types of mission boards, the proportion of 
women representatives nominated by the cooperating 
agencies to the M.E.M. Board of Managers increased. 
Throughout the early years of its history the member- 
ship consisted almost entirely of men. The duplication 
of personnel with the women’s interdenominational 
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organizations brought about, quite naturally, a con- 
solidation of interests and activities. 

In 1920 a partnership was established with the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, and from that 
time only one series of home mission materials has 
been published annually. The formal partnership was 
discontinued by agreement in 1938, and the Move- 
ment has since carried full responsibility for the work. 
Consequent to both of the mergers, provision was 
made for representation of the women’s literature in- 
terests on the Movement’s Board of Managers. 

Through the same period several foreign mission 
books were published jointly with the Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Foreign Missions. In 
1938 that committee dissolved and turned all its in- 
terests and its stock of books over to M.E.M., so in 
this field also a single program of interdenominational 
publications is offered to the churches. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


As of 1950 the Missionary Education Movement— 
with wider responsibilities than ever before—pursues 
essentially the same purpose and the same degree of 
operational freedom that it had when the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement was founded in 1902. 
This consistency has been due not to inability to 
change, but rather to the fact that the conceptions of 
those who founded the organization were so sound 
that they are as appropriate today as ever. 
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It is important to emphasize over again what the 
Missionary Education Movement is not. It is not an 
independent, undenominational society. It does not 
enlist workers for the mission fields nor solicit funds 
for their support. It does not promote its program di- 
rectly among local churches nor sell literature directly 
to them, since the denominations purchase the ma- 
terials at wholesale prices and distribute them in large 
quantities through their own channels. It is not a 
self-directing organization seeking to enter a field oc- 
cupied by others. 

The Movement is an official interdenominational 
organization solely responsible to the denominational 
agencies of the United States and Canada that have 
founded and maintained it—namely the boards of 
home missions, boards of foreign missions, depart- 
ments of missionary education, and certain boards of 
Christian education whose activities touch this field. 
Representatives of several other denominational 
bodies having related interests are elected as mem- 
bers-at-large to the Board of Managers. As of 1950 the 
Board consists of 132 members representing sixty-three 
boards and agencies of twenty-eight denominations. 

The Board of Managers functions in much the same 
Way as any business organization. An Executive Com- 
mittee and a Finance Committee handle the policy- 
making and the financial problems. Functional com- 
mittees on Audio-Visual Aids, Promotion, Leadership 
Training, Missionary Education in the Home, and 
Drama carry on specialized tasks. Three age-group 
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committees—adult, young people’s, and children’s— 
made up of representatives from each denomination, 
plan the materials to be published and sold by the 
Friendship Press. 

Great care and long planning go into the selection 
and production not only of textbooks but of maps, 
guides for leaders, and all other materials. It will come 
as a Surprise to many readers that the yearly themes 
and publications are decided upon as much as four 
years in advance. All of this planning is done princi- 
pally in semiannual meetings of about four days each, 
when the Board of Managers and all committees as- 
semble for the necessary business, common study of 
principles and methods in missionary education, and 
for interchange of experience and problems in a fel- 
lowship of worship and creative thought that has 
proved to be deeply enriching. 

After the authors recommended by the age-group 
committees have been selected, they prepare outlines 
of the materials they are planning to write. These are 
mimeographed and circulated to the members of the 
respective committees involved, who send in com- 
ments and suggestions and give approval (or perhaps 
withhold it). The completed manuscripts are mimeo- 
graphed and circulated in the same way. In the light 
of the comments and suggestions offered, the authors 
make the necessary changes. 

All revenue derived from sales is used for operating 
expenses and for the production of materials. There 
are no “profits” in the commercial sense, and it has not 
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been possible even to build any adequate revolving 
fund for publications. Prices have continued to be low 
in relation to costs and to retail prices in the general 
book market. The aim of the Movement remains what 
it has always been—to make available to the largest 
public the best possible literature at the lowest prac- 
tical prices. 

For a quick bird’s-eye view of the number of 
M.E.M. books printed and distributed over the years, 
the reader is invited to look at the results of some typi- 
cal year-end reports. For the year 1912-13, 130,459 
regular textbooks were sold. In 1923-24 the textbook 
figures alone ran to some 234,234 volumes, while the 
total of all literature ran to 322,585 pieces published 
and sold. In 1949 the textbook figure rose to 267,835, 
and the total for all publications was 502,061. Item by 
item, the 1949-50 sales of new materials ran as follows: 


Books 267,835 
Pamphlets 103,606 
Plays 6,962 
Guides 88,065 
Maps 34,406 
Pictures 1,187 


As will be readily seen, not only have total sales 
increased tremendously, but the number of titles has 
also increased, indicating the broader scope of inter- 
est of the M.E.M., the denominations and their con- 
stituencies. Furthermore, some M.E.M. books are now 
printed in foreign languages. 
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“RING IN THE NEW...” 


Twenty-eight Protestant and Eastern Orthodox de- 
nominations have ventured to take an historic step as 
they consolidate and expand their cooperative work 
by merging eight existing interdenominational bodies 
into the new National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. With its formation the familiar 
old initials M.E.M. will disappear as J.C.M.E. (Joint 
Commission of Missionary Education) take their 
place. The purpose of the new Commission, expressed 
by the words in the Council’s constitution, is “to con- 
tinue and extend the work of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding publication.” 

Thus, with the perspective of a half century of 
experience, it is now clear that missionary education 
has come, by gradual degrees, to be considered by the 
denominations as a basic and essential part of the 
Christian churches. The concept came to its culmina- 
tion with the decision of the denominations to take 
the M.E.M. into the National Council, thus officially 
recognizing missionary education as an integral part 
of both individual and cooperative church activity. 

The Joint Commission on Missionary Education 
will have substantial autonomy; and as in the M.E.M., 
its Board of Managers will consist almost entirely of 
the denominational leaders responsible for missionary 
education. For administrative purposes the Commis- 
sion will be related to the Division of Christian Edu- 
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cation in the National Council, and it will serve both 
the Home and Foreign Mission Divisions in the inter- 
pretation of their programs to the church public. The 
books and other materials will still bear the imprint 
Friendship Press. 

The work with adults, young people, and children 
will be related to the programs of other units through 
coordinating committees. Established interests in the 
fields of audio-visual materials, summer conferences 
on leadership education, and drama will be developed 
in collaboration with the appropriate units of the Na- 
tional Council. 

Through the extensive services of the National 
Council and the closer cooperation that will be main- 
tained with State, County, and City Councils of 
Churches and with Councils of Church Women, the 
program and materials of missionary education will 
be brought continuously before a larger public than 
ever in the past. 

The constituting of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. does not involve any 
change in the relationships of the Canadian church 
boards to the various interdenominational agencies in 
which they have hitherto participated along with 
boards in the United States. Their leaders were among 
the founders of the M.E.M. The successors of those 
pioneers in this enterprise have shared in the forma- 
tion of the Joint Commission on Missionary Education 
and are continuing actively in its fellowship and work. 

The leaders who have served the Missionary Edu- 
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cation Movement in recent years will continue to 
guide the affairs of the Joint Commission until their 
regular terms of office expire. Dr. Kenneth J. Beaton 
of the United Church of Canada and Dr. Dorothy A. 
Stevens of the American Baptist Convention are Presi- 
dent and Vice-president. Miss Mary E. Anstadt of the 
United Lutheran Church is Secretary, and the Treas- 
urer is Dr. George F. Sutherland of the Methodist 
Church. 

Just as the denominations determine and direct the 
activities of the Movement, so also they have pro- 
vided leaders for the staff. Dr. Franklin D. Cogswell, 
General Secretary, is a Presbyterian U.S.A. layman. 
His long-time associate, Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd, is a 
Methodist minister. These men have each served the 
Movement for a third of a century. Dr. T. H. P. Sailer 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. is the be- 
loved Honorary Secretary. The three secretary-editors 
in the age-group divisions are Miss Nina Millen from 
the United Church of Canada, children’s work; Miss 
Lucy M. Eldredge from the Congregational Christian 
churches, youth work; Dr. Leslie C. Sayre from the 
Methodist Church, adult work. The manager of the 
Production Department and acting manager of Pro- 
motion is Miss Hazel V. Orton of the Methodist 
Church. Miss Priscilla Chase of the Congregational 
Christian churches is manager of the Order Depart- 
ment. The workers who assist the elected staff in the 
various departments represent several nationalities, 
faiths, and races. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


Many millions of people have heard of the M.E.M. 
and have seen the Friendship Press imprint on books 
they have read and studied. Few of them have known 
what the M.E.M. is or how it started or what the 
imprint stands for. It is hoped that the information 
contained in the pages of this brochure will help to- 
ward a clear and specific understanding of the M.E.M. 
as it now becomes the Joint Commission of Missionary 
Education of the National Council. Thus, those who 
use its books may better comprehend its activities as 
they impinge on their own personal lives, their reli- 
gious spirit, and their grasp of the great issues that 
underlie missionary activity in all parts of the world. 
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The only way in which missionary education 
can hope to catch up with its main task is to move 
faster. When the Turkish republic abolished the 
fez the hat factories worked over time to supply 
the public. The church needs missionary leaders 
more than the Turks needed hats, and it must 
be willing to sit up of nights if necessary in order 
to produce competent leaders on a large scale. 
The kind we need first are those who can multiply 
themselves. As Mr. Moody used to say: “It is bet- 
ter to set ten men to work than to do the work of 
ten men.” But mere quantity will not be sufficient. 
The quality of workers is even more important. It 
will be a most difficult job for the church to secure 
an adequate working force, but we can usually 
have what we want in this life if we are deter- 
mined to have it and willing to sacrifice suffici- 
ently for it. Is there anything more important for 
the church today than to acquire and transmit 
to its membership and through them to the world 
an essentially missionary conception of Christi- 
anity? What proportion of its total energy is the 
average church putting into this problem? 


T. H. P. Sailer 





The missionary goes to men whom he has 
learned through Christ to recognize as his broth- 
ers. Because they are his brothers, he longs to 
bring them abundance of life in body and in soul 
and to catch them all up in one world-wide broth- 
erhood. He tells them the good news of the God 
whose face we have seen in Jesus Christ and of 
the fatherly love that will not let men go. As 
teacher, doctor, farmer, pastor, friend, he carries 
to them something of that love in his own person. 
A particular expression of brotherhood under a 
Father God—that is missions! And this teaching of 
brotherhood under a Father God is so essential a 
part of Christianity that if it goes, Christianity 
goes too. It was constantly on our Lord's lips and 
in his life. It interpenetrates all his teachings 
about the Kingdom. It has been part and parcel 
of the church’s life and doctrine throughout every 
age and must remain so in our own. 


From MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN YOUR CHURCH 


Nevin C. Harner, 
David D. Baker 
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